ENDS AND MEANS
From what has gone before it follows that no reform is
likely to achieve the results intended unless it is, not only
well intentioned, but also opportune. To carry through a
social reform which, in the given historical circumstances,
will create so much opposition as to necessitate the use of
violence is criminally rash. For the chances are that any
reform which requires violence for its imposition will not
only fail to produce the good results anticipated, but will
actually make matters worse than they were before.
Violence, as we have seen, can produce only the effects
of violence; these effects can be undone only by com-
pensatory non-violence after the event; where violence
has been used for a long period, a habit of violence is
formed and it becomes exceedingly difficult for the per-
petrators of violence to reverse their policy. Moreover,
the results of violence are far-reaching beyond the wildest
dreams of the often well-intentioned people who resort
to it. The 'iron dictatorship* of the Jacobins resulted, as
we have seen, in military tyranny, twenty years of war,
conscription in perpetuity for the whole of Europe, the
rise of nationalistic idolatry. In our own time the long-
drawn violence of Tsarist oppression and the acute,
catastrophic violence of the World War produced the
'iron dictatorship* of the Bolsheviks. The threat of
world-wide revolutionary violence bego.t Fascism; Fascism
produced rearmament; rearmament has entailed the pro-
gressive de-liberalization of the democratic countries. What
the further results of Moscow's 'iron dictatorship* will be,
time alone will show. At the present moment (June 1937)
the outlook is, to say the least of it, exceedingly gloomy.
If, then, we wish to make large-scale reforms which
will not stultify themselves in the process of application,
.we must choose our measures in such a way that no violence
or, at the worst, very little violence will be needed to
enforce them. (It is worth noting in this context that
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